Travels in Two Democracies
up she should herself continue to live in a big house, but that it
should stand among the houses of poor people.
At college in the late seventies, she belonged to a group of
girls who vowed before they parted for vacation that each
would have read the whole of Gibbon before they met again
in the fall. In a Greek oration she delivered, Bellerophon fig-
ured as the Idealism which alone could slay the Chimera of
Social Evils; and for her graduation essay she chose Cassandra,
doomed "always to be in the right and always disbelieved and
rejected." She heard rumors of the doctrines of Darwin and
borrowed scientific books from a brother-in-law who had studied
medicine in Germany; and she resisted with invincible stub-
bornness the pressure brought to bear by her teachers to make
her go into the missionary field. The year she graduated from
college, she inherited part of her father's estate and gave the
college a thousand dollars to spend on a scientific library.
She herself went to medical school 5 but her spinal trouble
got worse and she had to stop. She spent six months strapped
to a bed. This gave her lots of time for reading, with no
necessity for feeling that she ought to be doing anything else,
and she was very glad to have it; but when she was able to
get about again, she felt dreadfully exhausted and depressed.
She tried Europe 5 but one day when she was in London, she
went out for a bus-ride in the East End. As she looked down on
the misery and squalor, she remembered De Quincey's "Vision
of Sudden Death": how, when confronted with a pair of lovers
about to be run over by the mail-coach in which he was
traveling, he had found himself powerless to warn them till
he had remembered the exact lines in the "Iliad" which de-
scribe the shout of Achilles; and she was suddenly filled with
disgust for the artificial middle-class culture upon which she
had been trying to nourish herself and which had equipped her
'to meet this horror with nothing but a wretched literary allu-
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